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History of Lane’s Brigade. 
By General James H. Lanz. 


(Conclusion.) 
BRIGADE COMMANDERS. 


This Brigade had only two regular commanders, General L. O’B. 
Branch, of North Carolina, and myself. General Branch commanded it 
from its organization until he was killed at Sharpsburg. I then took 
charge of it on the field and continued in command until the close of 
the war. When I was wounded, in the summer of 1864, it was tem- 
porarily commanded by Colonels John D. Barry and W. H. A. Speers, 
and Brigadier-General Conner. 

General Branch entered the service as Quartermaster-General of 
North Carolina, was appointed Colonel of the Thirty-third North Car- 
olina Troops, and afterwards made Brigadier-General and put in com- 
mand at Newberne. He was in command at Newberne in 1862, when 
it was attacked, and had charge of his brigade in all of its battles from 
its organization to Sharpsburg. He was a very gallant General, stood 
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high in the estimation of his superior officers, and I often heard would 
have been promoted but for his untimely death. 

General A. P. Hill, in his report of the battle of Sharpsburg, says: 
“The Confederacy has to mourn the loss of a gallant soldier and ac- 
complished gentleman, who fell in this battle, at the head of his brigade, 
Brigadier-General L. O’B. Branch of North Carolina. He was my 
senior brigadier, and one to whom I could have entrusted the com- 
mand of the division with all confidence.” 

General Lee, in his report of the same battle, says: “In this attack 
the brave and lamented Brigadier-General L. O’B. Branch was killed, 
gallantry leading his brigade.” 

The following is taken from the September No. 1874 of “Our Living 
and our Dead.” 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GENERAL L. 0B. BRANCH. 


Extract from a private letter written four miles from Fairfax Court- 
house, fifteen miles from Washington, D. C. 


“Since I wrote you last, we have been almost constantly in the enemy's 
rear, and communication with home has been impossible. We have 
performed the most remarkable marches recorded in history. If we 
had not the actual experience it would not be credited that human na- 
ture could endure what we have endured. Fighting all day and march- 
ing all night—not for one day only, but for a whole week. The little 
sleep we have had has been on the battle field surrounded by the dead 
and wounded. Some of the soundest sleep I have ever had, has been on 
the naked ground, without cover, and the rain pouring down in tor- 
rents. The only rations we have had for a week are fresh beef—our 
wagon trains can’t keep up with us. My brigade has been in nearly 
every battle, sometimes in the lead, and always among the foremost. 
It has suffered severely, but has behaved splendidly. I go with them 
in every battle, and in all the hail of bullets I have gone though, have 
not had my skin broken. 

At Manassas my brigade had the satisfaction of whipping Burnside, 
and taking prisoners from him two days in succession. 

Twice our corps has passed entirely around the enemy, getting be- 
tween him and Washington, and destroying countless quantities of his 
stores. At Manassas we burned one hundred and fifty loaded cars. 

No brigade in the service has been in as many battles, and done so 
much hard service as mine. 
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History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 


Extract from a private letter from Frederick City, Maryland. 


Having driven the enemy from Virginia, we are now at the old capi- 
tal of Maryland. Our corps has thus far continued in advance. 

We crossed the Potomac day before yesterday and continued the 
march until 10 o’clock at night, when we turned in a field for the 
night. 

General Jackson sent me an order to have two days’ provisions cooked 
immediately. I sent him word we had nothing to cook, and would 
be glad to know where I could get something for my men. He sent 
word back that I should send the men into a cornfield near by to fill 
their haversacks with roasting ears. I did so, and told him we would 
be ready to march in two hours. Before daylight we were off, and 
reached here by the middle of the day. 

Such is the character of the service this corps has been rendering— 
marching, fighting and starving—almost incessantly, night and day. 
I would not have believed, without actual experience, that flesh, blood 
and muscle could stand what we have stood. 

I have been for several days in command of the division. I crossed 
the Potomac at the head of six brigades, composing about half of 
General Jackson's corps. 


Extract from a private letter written at Frederick, Maryland, 
September 8th, 1862. 


We have done so much hard fighting since crossing the Rappahan- 
nock that I cannot undertake to give particulars, In the fight of 
Friday, near Manassas, General Gregg’s brigade was on my right. 
He had repulsed an attack on his line, and was again furiously assailed 
by a fresh column. Seeing the enemy were concentrating their efforts 
at that point I extended my line so as to place one of my regiments 
{the Thirty-seventh) behind him, and informed him I would support 
him if he should need it. In a few minutes General Gregg’s brigade 
came back retreating and the enemy in close pursuit. General Gregg 
then asked me for support. I ordered Colonel Barbour to advance 
with the Thirty-seventh and to assail the enemy on meeting them. 
Without halting I ran across the road, under a hail-storm of shot, for 
another regiment. The Seventh was nearest. Calling for Colonel 
Haywood I learned that he was already wounded, and calling on the 
Seventh to follow me I led it to the support of the Thirty-seventh. 
These regiments swept the enemy back in almost the twinkling of an 
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eye, regaining the ground lost by General Gregg and reéstablishing 
our line at that point. The enemy made six distinct attacks on this 
point, with as many fresh columns, but did not succeed in breaking it. 

In the meantime we had been reinforced, and at this place the fiercest 
battle of the war took place. During the two last attacks I had not a 
round of ammunition in my brigade, and all I could do was to stand 
in line of battle with bayonet fixed, determined to receive them in that 
way if they should break the line before me. General Gregg and his 
officers in the strongest terms thanked me, and said I had saved the 
day and saved them from a rout. When I wanted to throw out pickets 
I had all the cartridge-boxes examined and could only find twenty-four 
cartridges in the brigade. I placed a regiment on picket with orders 
to give the twenty-four cartridges to twelve picked men and the balance 
of the regiment should stand guard with fixed bayonets. Ask your 
father if he stood on picket in the war of 1812 with fixed bayonets and 
no powder, within four hundred yards of the enemy. The expedition 
of Jackson’s corps from the Rappahannock to Manassas and thence to 
this place is the most daring and extraordinary in the history of wars.” 

Brigadier-General James H. Lane entered the service as Adjutant of 
the First North Carolina, camp of instruction at Raleigh; was elected 
Major of the First North Carolina Volunteers, “ Bethel Regiment,” 
May 11, 1861; was elected Lieutenant-Colonel of the same regiment 
September Ist, 1861; was elected Colonel of the Twenty-eighth North 
Carolina regiment September 21, 1861; was re-elected Colonel of the 
same regiment when it reorganized in the spring of 1862, and was 
appointed Brigadier-General November lst, 1862, on the recommenda- 
tion of Generals Lee, Jackson and A. P. Hill. 


Camp FisHER, Hiex Point, September 21, 1861. 


Tneutenant-Colonel James H. Lane: 


Dear Sir—You were unanimously elected Colonel of the 
Twenty-eighth North Carolina Volunteers thisevening. This regiment 
is composed of the following companies, enlisted for ¢welve months : 

Co. A, Surry county, Captain Reeves (Major elect). 

Co. B, Gaston county, Captain Edwards. 

Co. C, Catawba county, Captain Lowe, (Lieutenant-Colonel elect). 
Co. D, Stanley county, Captain Montgomery. 

Co. E, Montgomery county, Captain Barringer. 

Co. F, Yadkin county, Captain Kinyoun. 

Co. G, Orange county, Captain Martin. 
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Co. H, Cleveland county, Captain Wright. 

Co, I, Yadkin county, Captain Speer. 

Co. K, Stanly county, Captain Moody. 

You will see that most of us are “ Mountain Boys,” and we trust 
that we do not disgrace the home from which we come. It would 
afford us great pleasure and satisfaction to have for our leader an 
officer so well and favorably known for bravery, courtesy and profes- 
sional attainments as Lieutenant-Colonel Lane, of the gallant “ Bethel” 
regiment. Permit us to express our personal hope that we may receive 
a favorable reply as soon as possible and to subscribe ourselves, 

Your obedient servants, 
8. M. Stowz, Major Commanding Post, 
Wm. J. Montcomery, Captain Oo. D., 
G. B. Jonnston, First Lieut. Co. G., 
Committee in behalf of the Twenty-eighth Regiment. 


Ricumonp, October 14, 1861. 


My Dear Colonel :—By General Anderson I send you the best sword 
I could find in Richmond ; also a saddle, bridle, &c., by express. 

It is a present from the old First Regiment, as a slight token of their 
kind feelings and regards for you both personally and officially. Cap- 
tains Avery and McDowell, Lieutenant Lewis and myself were ap- 
pointed a committee to procure the articles, and I was deputed to pro- 
ceed to Richmond and purchase them. I have left with your sister a 
pair of very neat goblets, thinking that you pane aan may them 
there to keeping them with you. * . 

I am, sincerely your friend, 


Colonel James H. Lane. 


R. J. AsHE. 


Camp Greae, VA., March 28, 1863. 


Brigadier-General James H. Lane, Commanding Fourth Brigade : 

I have the honor to announce to you in behalf of my brother 
officers of this brigade, that on Monday next, the 30th inst., at 11 
o'clock A. M., we will be pleased to present you with a sword, sash, 
saddle and bridle, as a token of respect for you as our commander, and 
high appreciation of your many gentlemanly and soldierly qualities. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Sam. D. Lowe, 
Colonel Commanding Twenty-eighth N. C. Regiment, and 
Chairman of Committee. 
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Roster of the Field and Staff from the organization of the Brigade 
and Regiment to the surrender at Appomattox Courthouse. 


Brigadiers: L. O’B. Branch, James H. Lane. 

Aids: W. A Blount, Oscar Lane, J. Rooker Lane (acting), Everard 
B. Meade. 

A. A. Generals: W. E. Cannaday, Francis T. Hawks, George B. 
Johnston, Edward J. Hale, Jr. 

A. I. General: Ed. T. Nicholson. 

Ordinance Officer: James A. Bryan. 

Quartermasters: Joseph A. Engelhard, George S. Thompson, A. 
D. Cazaux (acting), E. W. Herndon. 

Commissaries: Daniel T. Carraway, Thomas Hall McKoy. 

Surgeons: James A. Miller, Robert Gibbon, J. F. McRee, Ed. G. 
Higginbotham, Wesley M. Campbell, George E. Trescot. 


Seventh Regiment. 


Colonels: Reuben P. Campbell, Ed. Graham Haywood, William 
Lee Davidson. 

Lieutenant-Colonels: Ed. Graham Haywood, Junius L. Hill, Wm. 
Lee Davidson, J. McLeod Turner. 

Majors: Edward D. Hall, Junius L. Hill, Robert S. Young, Robert 
B. McRae, Wm. Lee Davidson, J. McLeod Turner, James G. Harris. 

Adjutants: J. A. Cunningham, John E. Brown, Frank D. Stockton, 
Ives Smedes, John M. Pearson. 

Quartermasters; William A. Eliason, John Hughes. 

Commissaries: William H. Sanford, Thos. Hall McKoy. 

Surgeon: Wesley M. Campbell. 

Assistant Surgeons: William Ed. White, Alfred W. Wiseman, J. R. 
Fraley. 

Chaplain: M. M. Marshall. 


Eighteenth Regiment. 


Colonels: James D. Radcliffe, Robert H. Cowan, Thomas J. Purdie, 
John D. Barry. 

Lieutenant-Colonels: O. P. Meares, Thomas J. Purdie, Forney 
George, John W. McGill. 

Majors: George Tait, Forney George, R. M. DeVane, John D. Barry, 
Thomas J. Wooten. 
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Adjutants: Charles D. Myers, Samuel B. Walters, William H. 
McLaurin. 

Quartermaster: A. D. Cazaux. 

Commissaries: Duncan McNeil, Robert Tait. 

Surgeons: James A. Miller, John Tazwell Tyler, Thomas B. Lane. 

Assistant-Surgeons: Charles Lecesne, William Brower, Alexander 
Gordon, Simpson Russ. 

Chaplain: Colin Shaw. 


Twenty-eighth Regiment. 


Colonels: James H. Lane, Samuel D. Lowe, William H. A. Speer. 

Lieutenant-Colonels: Thomas L. Lowe, Samuel D. Lowe, William D. 
Barringer, William H. A. Speer. 

Majors: Richard E. Reeves, Samuel D. Lowe, William J. Montgom- 
ery, William D. Barringer, William H. A. Speer, Samuel N. Stowe. 

Adjutants: Duncan A. McRae, Romulus 8. Folger. 

Quartermasters: George S. Thompson, Durant A. Parker. 

Commissary: Nicholas Gibbon. 

Surgeons: Robert Gibbon. J. F. McRee, W. W. Gaither. 

Assistant Surgeons: F. N. Luckey, R. G. Barham, Thomas B, Lane, 
N. L. Mayo. 

Chaplains: Oscar J. Brent, F. Milton Kennedy, D. 8. Henkel. 


Thirty-third Regiment. 


Colonels: L. O’B. Branch, Clark M. Avery, Robert V. Cowan. 

Lieutenant-Colonels: Clark M. Avery, Robert F. Hoke, Robert V. 
Cowan, Joseph H. Saunders. 

Majors: Robert F. Hoke, W. Gaston Lewis, Robert V. Cowan, 
Thomas W. Mayhew, Joseph H. Saunders, James A. Weston. ; 

Adjutants: John M. Poteat, Spier Whitaker, Jr. 

Quartermasters: Joseph A. Engelhard, John M. Poteat, John R. 
Sudderth. 

Commissaries: J. A. Gibson, Robert A. Hauser. 

Surgeons: R. B. Baker, J. H. Shaffner, Ed. G. Higginbotham. 

Assistant Surgeons: J. H. Shaffner, John A. Vigal, J. L. McLean. 

Chaplain: T. J. Eatmon. 


Thirty-seventh Regiment. 


Colonels: Charles C. Lee, William M. Barbour. 
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Lieutenant-Colonels: William M. Barbour, John B. Ashcraft, Wil- 
liam G. Morris. 

Majors: John G. Bryan, Charles N. Hickerson, William R. Rankin, 
John B. Ashcraft, William G. Morris, O. N. Brown, Jackson L. Bost. 

Adjutants: William T. Nicholson, David W. Oates. 

Quartermasters: Robert M. Oates, Miles P. Pegram. 

Commissaries: Herbert DeLambert Stowe, Miles P. Pegram. 

Surgeons: James Hickerson, George E. Trescot. 

Assistant Surgeons: J. W. Tracy, J. B. Alexander, G. B. Moffitt, 
Daniel McL. Graham. 

Chaplain: A. L. Stough. 





Addresses of Rev. J. KH. Gutheim and Rev. Dr. Palmer, at the Great 
Meeting in New Orleans, 


We are sure that our readers will be glad to have the other addresses 
delivered at the great meeting at New Orleans, on the 25th of April 
in behalf of our Society. We have not been able to secure a copy of 
that of General George D. Johuston, of which the papers spoke in high 
terms, but have great pleasure in presenting those of Rabbi Gutheim, 
and Dr. Palmer, in addition to the superb address of President Davis 
which we printed in our last number. 


ADDRESS OF RABBI J. K. GUTHEIM 


Ladies and Gentleman,—" The history of the world is the tribunal 
of judgment of the world.” This pithy sentence of the great German 
poet may in its spirit be applied to the special history of every single 
nation. Whatever the deeds and experiences of peoples and States— 
whatever the destinies and events occurring in the bosom of the human 
family, history transmits them in its records to posterity to render an 
impartial verdict. Happily, in the progress of human knowledge, his- 
tory need no longer be construed from mute monuments which have 
been preserved from the ravages of time, but the modern historian is 
enabled to render a truthful account of any important event or period 
by examining and collating the written documents which throw light 
on the course of events he desires to illustrate. 

True history is the result of patient research, unbiased judgment, a 
comprehensive, intelligent review of cause and effect, of all attainable 
facts and data that mark the course of events. It must be free from 
hasty conclusions of the moment, contracted judgments of selfishness 
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and preconceived opinions. Moreover, the historian must not sink into 
the annalist, who, instead of solving a problem, merely paints a pic- 
ture. It is in accordance with this standard that the merits of any 
important cause will become manifest, and prove a stimulus to human 
‘progress. 

The mighty conflict which for four long and bitter years convulsed 
our country, devastated our blooming fields and flourishing cities, and 
‘desolated our homes, was ended at Appomattox Courthouse. The 
cause for which it was waged and which had enlisted the warm sym- 
pathies and active participation of our noblest, purest and ablest minds 
—was lost. Seventeen years have passed since the sword was sheathed 
and the opposings chieftains shook hands. Peace and reconciliation, it 
was hoped, would follow war and resentment. But the cessation of 
actual hostilities did not at once re-establish general concord, mutual 
confidence and fraternal relations between the opposing sections. As 
the billows of the sea rise mountain high when lashed by the tempest, 
and after the war of elements has ceased, slowly, gradually, recede, 
until the mighty deep reassumes its wonted placid calm, thus it is with 
the passions of man. And our civil war forms no exception. These 
passions once so deep and intense, have gradually been softened by the 
mellowing influences of time, a better feeling and a better mutual un- 
derstanding is daily spreading, and North and South can this day join 
hands and hearts as citizens of a united republic, who glory in the 
preservation of the Union. 

But the question is asked, what is the aim of this Southern Historical 
Society? Is it not a sectional institution? Why foster creations that 
have a tendency to perpetuate a sectional spirit? 

Permit me to answer this question by citing an incident from the 
history of ancient Israel. 

It will be remembered that the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh, had received their inheritance beyond the Jordan on 
the express condition of sending their warriors to assist their brethren 
in the conquest of the promised land. They faithfully and honorably 
redeemed their promise, and after a seven years’ campaign were finally 
dismissed to their homes. 

But no sooner had they reached the borders of the Jordan than they 
erected a great altar, visible from afar. When intelligence of this 
understanding reached the council of the people at Shiloh they were 
struck with amazement. They suspected that the two tribes and a 
half meant treason, intending to set up an independent establishment for 
worship, and to destroy the connection by which the tribes were linked 
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together. But in order not to act hastily, or without proper inquiry in 
a matter of such deep importance, they sent a delegation to investigate 
the subject. 

The delegates proceeded on their mission, and stated the grounds of 
complaint. But the two-and-a-half tribes protested in the most solemn 
terms that their object was, in all respects, the very reverse of that 
imputed to them. Instead of meaning a separation, they had set up 
their altar as a monument to future ages of the connection between 
tribes separated by the river, so that if, at any time to come, their 
descendants should attempt to cast off the connection and assert their 
independence, or if the Israelites should hereafter attempt to disown 
their union, and declare that the people beyond the river had “ no part 
in the Lord,” this monument might be pointed to in evidence of the 
fact. Hearing this explanation, the delegates expressed their approval 
and returned. 

The application of this episode is easily made. The Southern His- 
torical Society is anxious to set up a monument in the collection and 
preservation of all authentic documents, both official and unofficial, 
that bear on the fortunes and issues of that tremendous struggle by 
which ‘“‘a house was divided against itself,” in order to furnish valu- 
able materials to the impartial historian who may address himself to 
the task of writing a history “in which nothing is extenuated and 
naught set down in malice.” It is a monument which bears evidence. 
to the strength of the Union. Asa great result, the war has obliterated 
Mason's and Dixon's line from the map of the Republic. Let us hope 
and trust that henceforward no imaginary geographical line again be 
drawn to indicate a division of political sentiment; let us hope and 
trust that henceforward the only contention between the States be 
which shall excel the other in loyalty to the Constitution, attachment 
to the Union, and the zeal for establishing the fundamental rights of 
liberty. 

The eloquent Rabbi was loudly applauded. 


ADDRESS OF REV. DR. B. M. PALMER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—You have just heard from the lips of Gen- 
eral Johnston the objects of this Society, and you have heard of the 
necessity of an endowment of only $50,000. I consider this a very 
moderate sum when we consider the territory over which the appeal is 
to be made. 

The practical question arises, and a question always asked when 
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money is required of a people, is there any need of this organization, 
and is its work a work that must be done? 

I auswer both questions in the affirmative for reasons that I will 
briefly submit. The first is that the history of every historic people 
should be fully written, and nothing must be withheld which contributes. 
tothat end. The scholarly youth, when he encounters in his academic 
course the study of history, is appalled by its magnitude. With the 
map of the world spread before him, he asks, in dismay, is a lifetime 
sufficient to compass the history of all these lands and of the peoples 
who have lived and wrought upon them for 6,000 years? He is soon 
reassured, however, when he learns that but a very small portion of 
the earth’s surface and few of its nations are historic. You may, for 
example, throw all Africa overboard, except its Mediterranean coast 
and a small portion that lies upon the delta of the Nile In like man- 
ner, nearly the whole of the massive and monotonous continent of 
Asia may be discounted. 

Even Europe, a larger portion of its territory is just emerging into 
history, in the only representative of the Slavonic race which has never: 
yet fulfilled its part in history. We who have dwelt on this continent 
for the last 300 or 400 years are the descendants of nations that are 
historic, and the United States has a history which must be written. 

But if it is to be written as a whole it must be written in all its parts, 
and the first draught must come from the actors by whom the history 
has been made. They can but set forth the motives of their conduct, 
and the principles by which they were actuated. These earlier chroni- 
cles are the original sources from which a more elaborate and philo- 
sophic record may be constructed. 

For example, I was interested the other day in the argument used 
by La Salle with the Governor of Canada, when he suggested to him 
the plan of connecting the St. Lawrence with the Mississippi by a chain 
of forts. “I think,” said he, “that the Mississippi draws its source some- 
where in the vicinity of the Celestial Empire, and that France will be 
not only the mistress of all the territory between the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi, but will command the trade of China flowing down 
through the new and mighty channel which I shall open to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 

We smile at the geographical mistake of the explorer—only to won- 
der how near he comes to the truth after the lapse of two hundred 
years—in that stream of Asiatic commerce, which we expect to flow 
from our California coast and empty itself by rail into our city upon 
the Gulf. That we may contribute our part to the history of the: 
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country at large, I would have the Southern Historical Society gather 
and preserve all that properly belongs to us, and transmit a true 
account to the generations that are to come. In the second place there 
are great principles underlying the struggle through which we have 
recently passed, which need to be expounded as held by both the com- 
batants. It is a mistake to suppose that war is always the mere out- 
burst of human passion. On the contrary the great wars of earth—those 
which have been projected upon the largest scale and protracted through 
the longest period, and especially occurring between members of the 
‘same race, have been the result of an antecedent conflict of opinions 
which seeking reconciliation in vain, appealed finally to the sword to 
settle the question of ascendency. Why! The thirty years’ war 
between Sparta and Attica was but the culmination of the struggle 
between the Doric and Ionic elements of the Grecian stock which 
emerged at the earliest dawn of authentic history ; two nations strug- 
gled together like Jacob and Esau, even in the womb. So ancient was 
the feud that even the armed invasion of Persia scarcely composed it 
for a time, only to break forth in the war of the Peloponnesus, so fatal 
in its issue to the independence of both. From the outset these two 
were the exponents of two opposing systems of government and social 
discipline, Lacedaimon espousing a policy which may be defined as 
‘continental and oligarchic, while Athens represented the idea of com- 
merce and democracy—Sparta seeking to consolidate the continental 
States under the supremacy of the few—Athens to weld the maritime 
States into a confederacy of which she should be the centre and the 
head. Or, take as a more modern example, the long struggle of 1648 
to 1688 in English history, which was simply a contest between pre- 
rogative on the part of the Crown and privilege on the part of the 
people, the final issue of which was the establishment of the present 
English government, the freest and happiest empire on the globe. And 
can it be denied that great and fundamental principles lay at the heart 
of the civil war in which the two sections of this country were lately 
engaged? I am not here to discuss these principles upon the one side 
or the other, but it is due to historic truth that both should be set forth 
by the advocates who were willing to submit them to the gauge of 
battle. I would have the Southern expounder and the Northern 
expounder stand face to face, as did Lee and Grant at Appomattox, 
and argue the case before the nations of the earth. For this cause 
let the documents be preserved upon which the argument is to be 
founded, and the verdict is to be rendered. I assign as a third reason 
for the perpetuation of this Society, my conviction that the result of 
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the conflict between the North and the South will be the preservation 
of the principles and institutions of our fathers, in all the grand 
future which I hope is before us. 

Mr. President, we hear on every hand about the Lost Cause. Was 
there ever a cause lost which was supported by truth? And can a 
cause be lost which has passed through such a baptism as ours? Prin- 
ciples never die, and if they seem to perish it is only to experience a 
resurrection in the future. I have lived long enough, though my ob- 
servation lies chiefly in the ecclesiastical sphere, to see small minorities 
leaven with their principles the very majorities by which they were 
overwhelmed. And you have read in history that nations have morally 
subdued the very powers by whom they have been crushed. Rome 
conquered Greece, but Greece in her fall infused her philosophy and 
her culture into the very foe by whom she was destroyed. Rome, in 
her turn, civilized the very savages by whom she was overrun, so that 
out of the very chaos of the obliterated Roman empire emerged the 
present congress of European States. 

Sir, there is a tribunal before which even nations must appear—a 
tribunal before which old causes shall be retired and the final verdict 
be rendered which can never again be reversed. There must come a 
time when the passions which have shaken the earth to its centre must 
subside; when the mists of error and mistake roll up and drift away 
after hanging their curtains long around the truth. God in his adorable 
Providence raises up the advocates who speak, men of a judicial build, 
who force these solemn historic retractions in which eternal justice 
throws down its shadow upon the earth. Look, for example, at Motley 
drawing from the archives of the Escurial itself the damning evidence 
that had slept for three hundred years, upon which the second Philip 
is convicted as the blackest felon that ever disgraced the people. Look, 
again, at Carlyle planting his burly form against the billows and 
rolling back the tide of prejudice which had swelled against Cromwell 
for two hundred years. 

We, like all the nations, must stand before that bar and be judged. 
Our history is not yet finished. God grant that it may not be for cen- 
turies to come. It is a little over one hundred years since our indepen- 
dence of the British throne, and less than one hundred since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution under which we live. I speak, no doubt, the 
sentiment of every person in this large audience when I express the 
wish, I may even add the faith, that these United States may remain 


vunited when its government shall cover the continent from ocean to 


ocean. But we cannot be blind to the peril arising from this extension 
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of territory. The great kingdoms of the past have perished under 
this danger, being broken by their own weight. To us of this genera- 
tion belongs a task as mighty as that achieved by our fathers. If they 
had the wisdom to devise a government admirable in its adjustments, 
ours is to be the statesmanship which shall apply the same in its indefi- 
nite expansion. If we shall succeed in this we shall have the glory 
not inferior to those who first framed the republic. 


Dr. Palmer never fails to capture the crowd, and the thunders of 
applause with which he was greeted on this occasion showed that his 
address was a fitting finale of the grand meeting. 

The following statement will show the financial results of this effort : 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE AND TREASURER. 


The undersigned beg leave to submit to the patrons of the meeting, 
held at the Opera-House Tuesday, April 25, in behalf of the Southern 
Historical Society, the following statement of receipts and expenditures : 


Receipts from sale of tickets and donations $1,605 40 
Receipts from sale of refreshments 67 00 


1,672 40 
EXPENDITURES. 





Telegrams 
Service at the Opera-House 
159 25 


Net proceeds of the meeting $1,513 15 


Committee—Mrs. Percy Roberts, Mrs. Alfred Roman, Mrs. F. N. 
Ogden, Mrs. Francis T. Nicholls, Mrs. W. A. Johnson, Mrs. 8. H. Boyd. 
Frep. N. Oapsen, Treasurer. 


Received from General F. N. Ogden, treasurer, the sum of $1,513.15, 
being the net proceeds of the meeting held in this city Tuesday even- 
ing, April 25, 1882, for the benefit of the Southern Historical Society. 

Gro. D. JoHNsTon, 
General Agent of the Southern Historical Society. 


After the above report was made, General Johnston received $29.55 
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additional, so that the total net receipts amounted to the very hand- 
some sum of fifteen hundred and forty-two dollars and seventy cents 
($1,542.70). 

Again we tender our hearty thanks to all concerned, and assure them 
that this grand meeting will prove to the Society a new “send off” on 
@ career of prosperity and success in its noble work. 





Notes on Ewell’s Division in the Campaign of 1862. 


By Col. CAMPBELL Brown, of Ewell’s Staff. 


[Written at the time.] 
MEMORANDUM. 


SEPTEMBER 81TH, 1862. 

While on the Rappahannock, in March and April, 1862, our division 
consisted of Taylor’s (eighth brigade), Trimble’s (seventh brigade), 
Elzey’s (fourth brigade). These officers ranked—Elzey, Trimble, Tay- 
lor. The numbers of the brigades were those they had in the army of 
the Potomac while at Centreville. Our division was there known as 
the Third, or Reserve division, and commanded until the middle of Feb- 
ruary, 1862, by Kirby Smith. The brigades were composed as follows: 

Fourth Brigade.—Tenth Virginia regiment, Colonel Gibbons; Thir- 
teenth Virginia regiment, Colonel James A. Walker; First Maryland 
regiment, Colonel Bradley T. Johnson. 

Seventh Brigade.—Fifteenth Alabama regiment, Colonel Jas. Cantey ; 
Sixteenth Mississippi regiment, Colonel Carnot Posey; Twenty-first 
Georgia regiment, Colonel J. F. Mercer; Twenty-first North Carolina 
regiment, Colonel W. W. Kirkland. 
 Bighth Brigade.—Sixth Louisiana regiment, Colonel J. G. Seymour ; 
Seventh Louisiana regiment, Colonel H. T. Hays; Eighth Louisiana 
regiment, Colonel H. B. Kelly ; Ninth Louisiana regiment, Colonel 
Randolph. 

Baltimore Light Artillery, Captain Brockenbrough ; Courtney Artil- 
lery, Captain A. R. Courtney ;* Wheat’s special Louisiana battalion, 
Major C. R. Wheat. 

The Second and Sixth Virginia cavalry were left with General Ewell 
by General J. E. B. Stuart, when he went to the Peninsula, a few days 
after our first skirmish, and the burning of the railroad bridge over the 
Rappahannock. Colonel R. C. W. Radford commanded the Second 





* Johnson’s Virginia battery (the Bedford battery), I am persuaded, was also 
with us at this time. I know we had three batteries. Cc. B. 
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cavalry ; Colonel Field the Sixth. The reorganization occurred while 
at the Rappahannock, and Colonel Munford, former Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the regiment, succeeded Colonel Radford, while Colonel Harrison, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Sixth, was elected Colonel, Colonel Field 
having been appointed Brigadier-General and sent to Fredericksburg. 

While at Conrad’s store on the Shenandoah, in the Valley, Brigadier- 
General George H. Steuart (formerly Colonel of the Maryland regi- 
ment) was ordered to report to Major-General Jackson for duty, and to 
take command of the “ Maryland line,” to which the Maryland regi-. 
ment was assigned, and which he was to organize. Just after we left 
Conrad's store for Front Royal he reported to General Jackson, and 
the day after we entered Front Royal he was given a brigade, composed 
of the First Maryland regiment, and the Twenty-fifth and Thirty-first 
Virginia and Twelfth Georgia regiments, of General Edward Johnson's 
command, which General Jackson had brought with him from the Alle- 
ghanies. The same day the Forty-fourth, Fifty-second, and Fifty- 
eighth Virginia regiments were assigned to General Elzey’s brigade at 
Winchester. Colonel Kirkland, Twenty-first North Carolina, was 
seriously, and Lieutenant-Colonel Pepper mortally wounded, and Major- 
Fulton took command of the regiment at Middleburg the day previous, 
or here (I am not sure which) Major Arthur McArthur, of the Sixth 
Louisiana, was killed, and Lieutenant-Colonel Nichols, of the Eighth 
Louisiana, wounded. He was left behind when we fell back up the 
Valley. 

At Conrad’s store the Sixth and Ninth Louisiana regiments had been 
reorganized, Colonel Seymour reélected, Henry Strong chosen Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and Nat. Offutt Major in the Sixth. In the Ninth the 
field officers declined a reélection, and Captain L. A. Stafford was elected 
Colonel, Captain H. R. Peck Lieutenant-Colonel, and Captain 
Major. Major Christy of the Sixth, who fgiled of a reélection, 
was appointed Chief of Ordnance to the division with the rank 
of Captain of Engineers. He joined us from Richmond at Front 
Royal or Winchester and entered on the duties of his office at once. 
Major Hugh M. Nelson, of Clarke county, had been appointed Aid-de- 
Camp by General Ewell, I being appointed Captain and A. A. General 
at the same time. Major Nelson joined us at Winchester, on our re- 
treat, having narrowly escaped capture by the Yankees the day pre- 
vious. At Winchester, Trimble’s and Taylor's brigades of our division 
were engaged, Taylor charging a Yankee battery and Trimble opening 
the fight and keeping it up for a full half-hour alone, when a thick fog 
came on, which lasted another half-hour and stopped all firing. When 
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it cleared away we heard Jackson’s column, which had come down the 
Valley pike, attacking and we at once reopened. In half an hour the 
fight was over and the enemy had retreated through the town. At 
Bolivar heights, between Charlestown and Harper's Ferry, the First 
Maryland regiment had a brilliant affair—drove three Yankee regi- 
ments off the heights, took and held them. 

Near Strasburg, on the retreat, the division was partially engaged in 
a skirmish, that proved to be of very little consequence. That night 
the cavalry rear guard, being suddenly attacked by the enemy, got 
stampeded, and it and the artillery (Baltimore battery) came near run- 
ning over the Louisiana brigade—so the brigade said. Fifteen or twenty 
cavalrymen were reported captured. 

Near Harrisonburg the Fifty-eighth Virginia (then very small—not 
two hundred men) got engaged with the Pennsylvania “ Buck-Tail 
Rifles,” and had their hands full till the First Maryland came to their 
help. The fight lasted only half an hour. Our loss was seventy-five, 
that of the enemy nearer one hundred and fifty. Ashby was killed ten 
steps in front of the line of the Fifty-eighth Virginia trying to induce 
them to charge. His horse was killed under him, and he had scarcely 
disengaged himself and started forward when he, too, was killed, shot 
directly through the body—some insisted from behind, but I think not, 
from what I could learn. 

At Cross Keys, on Sunday, June 8th, 1862, only Elzey’s, Trimble’s, 
and Stuart’s brigades were engaged. General Jackson, before leaving 
for Port Republic in the morning, had ordered General Ewell to send 
“his best brigade” to report at the bridge there to him. The 
Louisiana brigade was the largest, and accordingly it was the one sent. 
It was sent back by General Jackson after reaching the bridge and got 
upon the field in time to be under an artillery fire, but not to aid in 
the result of the day. -Here General Elzey and General Steuart were 
both wounded—Elzey slightly. He came on duty again in a week. 
Steuart is stil] disabled—he was struck by a grape-shot or cannister in 
the muscles of the neck and back. The ball was cut out two months 
after he was wounded. Colonel Posey (Sixteenth Mississippi) was 
wounded—not dangerously. At Port Republic, next day, Elzey’s 
brigade, under Colonel Walker, and Trimble’s brigade were not en- 
gaged. Steuart’s brigade, under Colonel W. C. Scott, was in the fight, 
and the Forty-fourth and Fifty-eighth Virginia especially contributed 
to the success of the day, the fortunes of which, however, were turned 
by the Louisiana brigade in a charge, by which the enemy were driven 
back and six guns captured. At this time the two brigades of General 
2 
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Edward Johnson's army, now permanently attached to this division, 
were officered as follows: 

Twenty-fifth Virginia regiment, Colonel George Smith; Thirty-first 
Virginia apa, Colonel _————-; Forty-fourth Virginia oupeann, 
Colonel _—-—— ; Fifty-second Vieginis regiment, Colonel 
Fifty- eighth Virginia regiment, Colonel S. H. Letcher; Twelfth Geee- 
gia, Colonel Z. T. Conner. 

Colonel Smith had been taken and paroled at Rich Mountain—re- 
joined his Regiment a day or two before the fight at Port Republic and 
was wounded there. Just recovered from that wound, he was again 
wounded in the first day’s (Thursday’s) fighting at Manassas. 

Colonel Conner had behaved extremely well at McDowell, but Gen- 
eral Jackson having left his regiment at Front Royal, he stampeded 
from there in great haste on Shield’s approach, and was placed under 
arrest for “misbehavior in the face of the enemy” charges for coward- 
ice being at the same time preferred against Major Hawkins of his 
regiment for ordering his men to lay down their arms and surrender 
to a very inferior force of Yankee cavalry, an order they refused to 
obey, and under command of their company officers (who prompted 
and supported their refusal) easily drove back the Yankees. Colonel 
Harry T. Hays and Lieutenant-Colonel De Choiseul of the Seventh 
Louisiana were both wounded here, the latter mortally. Major D. B. 
Penn now took command of the regiment. 

While at Somerset (Liberty Mills) near Gordonsville, on our way to 
the valley, Dr. F. W. Hancock, Division Medical Director, was seized 
with rheumatism, and having partially recovered from it, and attempted 
to join us near Front Royal, his horse was shot under him by a bush- 
whacker or straggling Yankee, and fell, severely injuring his leg, so 
that although he made out to reach us at Winchester, he was obliged 
to leave us again, and has been ever since suffering greatly from it, 
though persisting frequently in going on duty—when we last heard 
from him fears were entertained of his losing the limb. 

On the way to Richmond, all the regiments of General Ed. Johnson 
were assigned to Elzey’s brigade, and the “ Maryland Line” now com- 
posed of the First Maryland Regiment, the Baltimore Light Artillery, 
and Captain Brown’s (formerly Captain Gaither’s Company, and in the 
First Virginia Cavalry) Company of Maryland Cavalry was left under 
command of Colonel Bradley T. Johnson. While in the valley all the 
cavalry had been placed under command of General Ashby—after his 
death Beverly W. Robertson was appointed Brigadier-General and as- 
signed to the command. He arrived just as we left the valley. 
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I forgot to mention that Captain Hammond’s Company of the Cav- 
alry had been acting as couriers for General Ewell till just before we 
left the Rappahannock; but Captain Elijah V. White's (Loudoun 
Rangers) was then substituted and has been acting ever since, besides 
doing a great deal of scouting duty. 

At the battle of Gaines’s Mill or Cold Harbor, on Friday, June 27th, 
Colonel Isaac G. Seymour Sixth Louisiana (then in command of the 
brigade, General Taylor having been sick since Port Republic) was 
killed, so was Major O. R. Wheat First Special (Tiger) battalion. 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. B. Penn, Seventh Louisiana slightly wounded. 
General Elzey was at first thought to be mortally wounded; but is re- 
covering. Major Hooper, Twenty-first Georgia, was severely wounded. 
Major Nelson was here slightly wounded. The day before the fight 
at Malvern Hill General Early, just recovering from his wound re- 
ceived at Williamsburg, was assigned to the command of Elzey’s 
brigade which he still retains. At Malvern Hill we were under a 
very heavy artillery fire for several hours, but no field officers killed 
or wounded. The Louisiana brigade was pretty hotly engaged for a 
while, being ordered to charge by some mounted officer, nobody knew 
whom, and being unsupported by any of the troops on its left 
(Whiting’s), it was necessarily used pretty roughly, until General Win- 
der and his brigade came to its help. 

At Westover, near Harrison's Landing, while our division held the 
advance, our skirmishers and the Yankees did some firing, and General 
Ewell, who was sitting at a house three hundred yards behind the 
skirmishers, had a hole put through his cap in some mysterious way 
without hurting him. At Gaines’s Mill his favorite mare was killed 
under him, and a ball passed through his boot leg and slightly bruised 
his ankle. 

Reports of the brigades while at Westover showed barely 3,000 men 
for duty in the division. But our loss in killed and wounded while on 
the Peninsula was nearly 1,000—namely, 987. 

While encamped at Strawberry Hill, near Richmond, the Sixteenth 
Mississippi, one of the very best regiments in the division, was de- 
tached from it, and just before we started for Gordonsville the Mary- 
land line was ordered to Staunton to recruit. The Virginia battery 
which had joined us at Winchester, but on account of want of drill had 
been only brought into action at Port Republic (accidentally and for a 
few rounds only) and at Malvern Hill, was left behind at Richmond 
“for purposes of instruction.” It was afterwards called Carrington’s 
Charlottesville Artillery. 
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At Cedar Run fight (Cedar Run Mountain or Slaughter’s Mountain) 
we had Latimer’s (Courtney) artillery; the Bedford battery, Captain 
Johnson (formerly Captain Bowyer); the Louisiana Guard artillery, 
Captain D’Agquin: the First Maryland artillery, Captain Dement; the 
Chesapeake (Second Maryland) artillery, Captain Brown, and the Man- 
chester artillery, Lieutenant Pleasants (I think) was in command. All 
these batteries were engaged, and all did good service. Captain Brown 
was especially commended. 

While at Liberty Mills the Ninth Louisiana was transferred to 
General Starke’s brigade, and the Fifth Louisiana (Colonel Forno) and 
the Fourteenth Louisiana (Colonel York) were added to the eighth 
brigade. Colonel Hays was made a Brigadier-General and assigned 
the brigade thus formed, and Taylor was made Major-General and 
sent to Louisiana. Lieutenant-Colonel Penn thus became Colonel of 
the Seventh Louisiana. Hays still suffering from the effects of his 
wound, Forno took command of the brigade. An order came about 
this time that brigades and divisions were -hereafter to be known 
by the names of their commanders, so we now speak of Ewell’s division, 
of Early’s, Trimble’s and Hays’s brigades. At Cedar Run Early was 
very hotly engaged, being the advance of the whole centre and left of 
the army. Trimble and Forno on the front of Slaughter’s Mountain, 
were under a heavy fire of artillery but no musketry. The day after 
the fight Lawton's brigade of the Thirteenth, Twenty-sixth, Thirty- 
first, Sixtieth and Sixty-first Georgia regiments and the Staunton 
artillery were added to the division, by order of General Jackson. 
Up to this time I have not had enough intercourse with them to 
remember all the Colonels or commanding officers of these regiments. 
Colonel Douglas of the Thirteenth, and Colonel Stiles of the Sixtieth, I 
know. At Bristoe Station on Tuesday, the enemy admit a loss of fifty 
killed and two hundred wounded. Our loss was not nearly half of 
these numbers. . Lieutenant Turner, General Ewell’s aid, had a horse 
killed under him. At Manassas on Thursday evening, General Ewell 
was shot when the fight was nearly over. Next day his leg was am- 
putated by Dr. McGuire. Next day General Trimble was wounded in 
the leg by an explosive ball, and Lieutenant-Colonel Fulton, Twenty- 
first North Carolina, the only field officer present, having been wounded 
the day before, the command of the brigade fell to Captain Feagan, of 
the Fifteenth Alabama. Colonel Forno, Fifth and Colonel York, Four- 
teenth Louisiana, having been wounded on Friday, Colonel Henry 
Strong, Sixth Louisiana, was left in command of the brigade. In 
Lawton’s brigade Majors Berry and Griffin were wounded, the former 
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in four places. Colonel George Smith of Early’s brigade, was again 
wounded. This list is only partial, as I left the division with General 
Ewell on Thursday, and have not since been with it. 

After Major Wheat’s death kis battalion became totally disorganized 
and was ordered by the Secretary of War to be disbanded, the men 
being drafted into the other regiments of the brigade. This was done 
while on the Rapidan, near Raccoon Ford, after the battle of Cedar 
Run, but before those of Manassas. At Sharpsburg Colonel Strong, 
Sixth Louisiana, was killed; General Lawton was wounded. Other 
officers I don’t recollect, except Lieutenant H. B. Richardson, Engineer 
of General Ewell’s staff (promoted to Captain for conduct here), 
wounded. Just after Fredericksburg General J. B. Gordon was pro- 
moted to command of Lawton’s brigade, and Early made Major-General. 


Nortr, May 4th, 1874.—This is a copy of a memorandum made by 
me during the fall of 1862 and spring of 1863. The date shows when 
it was begun—the mention of Fredericksburg that it was finished some 
time afterwards. I don’t know whether these notes are fit to publish, 
and only contribute it as a small addition to the history of Ewell’s 
division, to be used as the discretion of the Society may dictate. 





Raid of Forrest’s Cavalry on the Tennessee River in 1864, 


By Captain Jonn W. Morton, Chief of Artillery in Forrest’s Cavalry Corps. 


[Read before the Louisville Branch of the Southern Historical 
Society. ] 

Two batteries of the battalion of artillery, Forrest’s Cavalry Corps, 
which I had the honor to command, namely, Walton’s and Morton’s, 
the former composed of two ten-pounder and two twenty-pounder Par- 
rott guns which had been captured from the enemy by Forrest’s cav- 
alry, and the latter composed of four three-inch steel-rifled Rodman 
guns, which had also been captured by our command, reached the 
the mouth of the Sandy on the evening of October 28, 1864, accom- 
panied by Buford’s division of cavalry. This “raid” was evidently in- 
tended to delay the concentration of troops and stores by the Federals 
at Nashville, and to assist General Hood in his advance into Middle 
Tennessee. 

After a careful reconnoissance by General Buford of the river front 
for several miles above and also below the mouth of Sandy, we selected 
the old Confederate Fort Heiman and Paris Landing and the mouth of 
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Sandy, the former place some five miles distant by river from the latter, 
as the most available from which to obstruct the navigation of the Ten- 
nessee river and cut off communication with Johnsonville. 

These points were admirably suited to entrap any passing boat from 
above or below. Lieutenant W. O. Hunter's section—Walton’s bat- 
tery—of twenty-pounder “ Parrotts” under the personal command of 
Captain E. 8. Walton, was placed in the upper fort at Fort Heiman. 
Lieutenant T. 8. Sale’s section (Sale had been left sick in Mississippi) 
—NMorton’s battery—in charge of Lieutenant J. W. Brown, was placed 
on the river bank some 800 yards below Hunter’s position, both sec- 
tions being supported by General H. B. Lyon's brigade of cavalry. 
Lieutenant Joe M. Mason’s section (Mason had been left sick at Jack- 
son, Tenn.)—Morton’s battery—Sergeant Lemuel Zarring in charge, 
was placed in position at Paris Landing, and Lieutenant Trantham’s 
section—Walton’s battery—Sergeant Crozier commanding, was ordered 
into position about 1,000 yards above Paris Landing, near the mouth 
of Sandy. The guns at these positions were supported by General 
Tyree H. Bell’s brigade of cavalry, dismounted and deployed as skir- 
mishers. 

The entire command received strict orders not to disturb any trans- 
port, gunboat, or passing troops on the opposite bank of the river. The 
batteries being well masked and men concealed, at daylight of the 29th 
we awaited the coming of a gunboat or steamer with nervous delight. 
Our patience was not long taxed, for about 9 A. M. the transport Ma- 
zeppa, with a barge in tow, both heavily laden, unaware of the lurking 
danger, was allowed to pass Brown’s three-inch ‘‘ Rodmans,” and when 
well above us I ordered Brown to run his guns from under cover up 
close to the water’s edge and open upon her. This was promptly fol- 
lowed by Walton’s heavy “ Parrotts,” and with such effect that her 
machinery was speedily disabled, and she drifted helplessly to the 
opposite bank, and was deserted by her crew. General Buford’s trouble 
and anxiety to secure this valuable prize was soon relieved by Captain 
Frank P. Gracey, a gallant artillery officer, temporarily attached to 
Lyon’s brigade, who offered to swim the river and bring the boat over, 
and soon the Captain, with the aid of a log, was breasting the current 
amid the shouts and plaudits of his comrades. Not to be outdone, 
private Dick Clinton, of Walton’s battery, and private T. H. “Sack” 
Moore, of Morton’s battery, dropping the equipments of the cannoneer, 
followed the noble example of Captain Gracey, threw themselves into 
the water and swam the swollen stream, reaching the Mazeppa just 
after Captain Gracey had taken possession of her. A yawl waslowered, 
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into which was placed a coil of rope, one end being attached to the 
Mazeppa. This was quickly carried to the opposite shore, where many 
willing hands were ready to draw the steamer across the river. General 
Buford, myself, and several others, taking possession of the yawl, pulled 
for the boat, and on boarding her, Walton’s Confederate battery flag 
was nailed to the flag-staff, and under command of “ Commodore” 
Buford, who strode the upper deck with the pride and grandeur of an 
old salt, we glided smoothly into port amid the cheers and rejoicings of 
the “ Ragged Rebs,” who had an eye more to the shoes, blankets, 
clothing, hard-tack, and other good things with which she was heavily 
freighted, than to the glory of the capture. Approaching the landing, 
an amusing incident occurred, illustrative of the former characteristics 
of the gallant General (we believe he has since become a consistent 
member of the Christian church). Having discovered a two-gallon jug 
of choice old Kentucky Bourbon, he claimed this as his treasure trove, 
and was striding the deck, holding the jug to his mouth with a devotion 
peculiar to his impulsive nature, when some of the men cried out : “ Hold 
on, General, save some of the whiskey for us.” He replied with a full 
ore rotundo: “ Plenty of shoes and blankets for the boys, but just 
whiskey enough for the General.” 

The greater part of the stores were safely discharged upon the bank 
by 5 P.M. About this time three Federal gunboats approached from 
below, and at long range shelled with their heavy guns our provisions 
with such vigor and precision that General Buford deemed it expedi- 
ent to at once remove the much-needed stores to a place of safety and 
fire the steamer and barge, which being accomplished about sundown, 
the gunboats withdrew down the river. The importance of this cap- 
ture may be seen when it is known that the stores removed from the 
Mazeppa and barge were almost sufficient to supply Hood's army, re- 
quiring the entire transportation force of Buford’s division, added to 
that of all the wagons that could be impressed in the neighborhood, to 
remove them within two days’ and one night’s constant work. 

Early on the morning of the 30th the Anna, a transport, came down 
the river. She was allowed to pass the Paris Landing batteries and 
fall into the snare. As she approached Fort Heiman a few well- 
directed shots from Brown’s “ Rodmans” and from Walton’s 6-inch 
“Parrotts” caused her to raise the white flag. General Buford, 
anxious to capture her uninjured if possible, galloping to the river 
bank, ordered her to “come to.” Observing the white flag flying, and 
hearing the pilot ringing his signal-bell to land I ordered the firing to 
cease. The pilot, as he approached the bank, cried out, “I will round 
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to at the lower landing.” This was just under Brown's section. 
General Buford and myself repaired to that landing. When approach- 
ing she hugged the bank as if to stop, but instead of landing she raised 
steam and hastened by us. I ordered the batteries to reopen. She, 
however, was so close to us and under cover of the bank that our guns 
could not be sufficiently depressed to effect serious damage until almost 
out of range. However, her chimneys, mast-head and pilot-house 
were riddled and knocked down, and she floated helplessly with the 
stream until under protection of the Federal gunboats. We subse- 
quently learned from our cavalry, which followed her, that the pilot 
was killed and several parties on board seriously hurt, and that she 
was towed by a gunboat to Paducah. 

The transportation on the Tennessee seemed immense, and every 
moment was full of excitement. About 10 A. M. the Undine, or No. 
55, belonging to what was commonly known as the “ Mosquito Fleet,” 
escorting the transport Venus, with two barges attached, came in sight 
from above. They were permitted to pass Crozier at the mouth of 
Sandy, when both Crozier and Zarring opened a vigorous fire, which 
was responded to with spirit by the gunboat. Zarring advanced his 
guns “ by hand to the front,” firing as the gunboat receded with the 
current. The Undine would occasionally halt, and, throwing her 
broadside to the Confederates, send her deadly shells crashing through 
the trees and tearing up the earth. Zarring, quickly taking advantage 
of this broadside position of the gunboat, hurried rapidly his three-inch 
shot, which drove through her with telling effect, for soon a white flag 
in the hands of a lady was seen waving through a port-hole. Our 
firing ceased for an instant, when the flag was snatched down. The 
firing was immediately resumed, and Bell’s sharp-shooters, at once 
brought into requisition, fired incessantly, with vigorous effect. The 
Confederates proving too formidable, the Undine dropped down behind 
the bend in the river, out of range, but presently coming under cover 
of the batteries at Fort Heiman, she hesitated to pass, and withdrew 
with the Venus above and behind the bend of the river, from which 
position she began a noisy shelling of the Paris Landing battery, while 
repairing damages in the hull and machinery, which could be distinctly 
heard by Bell’s sharp-shooters. 

It was subsequently ascertained that the white flag was raised by 
the wife of the Captain of the gunboat, who had been killed, and was 
snatched down by the second officer in command. 

The men at Zarring’s guns, having a commanding position, fought 
continuously for over an hour, and advanced their pieces by hand for 
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nearly a mile; although on a chilly October day, with the sun obscured 
by hanging clouds, the men becoming exhausted from hard physical 
effort, would for a moment drop from their posts and crawl to the river's 
edge to bathe their burning brows and quench their thirst with the 
muddy water of the turbid stream. This was certainly a remarkable 
contest, when we consider the consternation and panic usually pro- 
duced amongst troops upon the appearance of Federal gunboats, and 
especially to those unaccustomed to gunboat warfare. Lieutenant S. 
K. Watkins, the Artillery Battalion Quartermaster, who was an effi- 
cient artillery officer, volunteered his services with Zarring’s section, 
and rendered conspicuous and effective service in this novel charge 
with artillery. Orderly Sergeant Frank T. Reid, of Morton's battery, 
whose place was with the caissons in a protected situation, was, as 
usual, at the front, and ever ready to assume any position around the 
guns in which he could be most serviceable. 

Meanwhile, I received an order from General Buford to move one 
section of artillery from Paris Landing down to the bend of the river 
opposite to where the gunboat Undine and transport Venus were 
anchored, and dislodge them, or force a surrender. Orderly Sergeant 
Reid was directed to hastily proceed down the river and carefully 
reconnoiter the position where the Undine and Venus were lying. 
At this time, on looking up the river, I discovered “more game” in 
sight. A steamboat was seen approaching very slowly and cautiously, 
some two miles way. I directed the guns to be withdrawn from the 
immediate river front, and the men to lie down. The steamer, which 
proved to be the J. W. Cheesman, approached slowly, in fact, at one 
time checking up as if to return. She evidently apprehended danger. 
No troops being observed on the shore, and possibly seeing the Undine 
and Venus below, she was emboldened to proceed on her way. As 
she passed Crozier, a volley from his ten-pounder Parrotts crashed 
through her cabins, causing the greatest confusion and bustle on board. 
She hastened up her speed, but instantly Zarring run his three-inch 
“Rodmans” in position and drove two shots through her from stem to 
stern. Other unerring shots followed in quick succession from both 
sections, and precipitated a most exciting race. Zarring was ordered 
to follow with his section the receding boat. The guns were moved 
“by hand to front,” and fired at rapid intervals. 

A most remarkable feature to be noted was that, although the boat 
was constantly in motion and the guns changing position at every dis- 
charge, hardly a shot failed to strike its mark. She was irreparably 
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injured and drifted ashore. General Chalmers arriving about this time, 
with Rucker’s brigade and a section of Rice’s battery, Lieutenant W. 
H. Briggs commanding, the General took charge of the Chessman, and 
in company with him and staff and a few other officers we boarded her, 
and found that dinner had just been served. Without special invita- 
tions, and regardless of Chesterfieldian ceremony, we seated ourselves 
and partook of the first “square meal” for many aday. On inspection 
it was found that the Chessman, so far as her machinery and availa- 
bility for service was concerned, was a hopeless wreck. She had, how- 
ever, a small freight of commissary stores, including sugar, coffee, tea, 
candies and furniture. The former articles were readily appropriated 
by the troops and greatly enjoyed. The furniture was for the most 
part second-hand, but very fine, and was said to have been confiscated 
from the rebels at Nashville. The furniture was distributed among the 
citizens of the neighborhood. It is strange to note that with such 
complete destruction of the boat, riddled from end and top to bottom, 
that only two or three persons on board were wounded, and they but 
slightly. The boat was burned by order of the Commanding General. 
Meanwhile, Orderly Sergeant Reid reported that a practicable road for 
artillery could be had to the bend of the river, where the Undine and 
Venus were sheltered. Colonel Rucker, a gallant and dashing officer, 
had also made a personal reconnoissance, verifying Sergeant Reid's re- 
port. In obedience to orders, I then directed Crozier’s section to ac- 
company Colonel Rucker, supported by Colonel D. 0. Kelley's and Ool- 
onel T. H. Logwood’s Tennessee cavalry regiments, and make a speedy 
attack. Briggs’s section of James’s Rifles (which had been captured 
at Eastport from the enemy by Colonel D. C. Kelley, attended by Cap- 
tain Walton) and Rice’s battery were placed at the mouth of the Sandy, 
Zarring holding his old position at Paris Landing. Colonel Kelley, 
our “fighting preacher,” hastily dismounting his men, took position 
under cover of the bushes below the gunboat, and opening a rapid fire 
upon the Venus and at the port-holes of the Undine, attracted the at- 
tention of the enemy, while Crozier moved his guns by hand into a 
favorable position, from which a vigorous fire was promptly opened, 
and kept up with such effect that the enemy was unable to use his 
heavy guns—eight twenty-four pound howitzers—and was driven to 
the opposite bank. 

The Venus, meantime, had surrendered to Colonel Kelley, who 
boarded her with two companies, and, raising steam, moved upon the 
Undine, when he found officers and men, not killed or wounded, had 
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deserted her and escaped to the woods. He carried safely both gun- 
boat and steamer to Paris Landing, where they were greeted with 
rounds of applause by Forrest's troopers. 

During this time another gunboat, coming down stream at the sound 
of the conflict, cast anchor one mile and a half above Briggs’s section 
and opened a brisk shelling. Briggs’s pieces being too far from the 
gunboat for execution were moved, by order of General Chalmers, to 
shorter range, supported by Chalmers’s escort and a company of Ala- 
bama cadets as sharp-shooters. Selecting a suitable position, Briggs 
and the supports, after a spirited engagement, forced the gunboat to 
weigh anchor and withdraw up the river. 

The Undine, one of the largest of its class of gunboats, was a good 
deal shattered, a shot having passed through from stem to stern, but 
was not seriously injured in hull, machinery or armament. One gun 
had been spiked and another had a shell lodged in its bore from one of 
our guns, which broke a trunion plate, partially dismounting her. 
There were fifteen of her crew killed and wounded, the Captain among 
the killed. The Venus was intact as to machinery and hull, although, 
out of a detachment of infantry she had on board, ten had been killed 
and wounded and ten were made prisoners. The barges were emptied 
of their stores and destroyed. 

General Forrest arriving upon the ground on the morning of the 31st, 
energetically pushed the preparations for the contemplated attack on 
the depot at Johnsonville. General Forrest, sending for me, ordered 
that I should have the gunboat overhauled, armament repaired, and 
take charge of the fleet. I readily assented to putting the armament 
in condition, but begged to be excused from commanding the fleet. I 
told the General that I could trust to the handling of my guns on land, 
but was not familiar with naval affairs. After some consultation, 
remembering having seen Captain F. P. Gracey’s daring aquatic feat at 
old Fort Heiman a few days before, and knowing the Captain to be a 
gallant and skilled artiliery officer and experienced steamboat man, I 
suggested that he be placed in command of the fleet. General Lyon, 
who was present, indorsed my statements, Captain Gracey was imme- 
diately sent for and appointed naval commander and placed in personal 
charge of the gunboat Undine. Colonel W. A. Dawson, an old steamboat 
captain and gallant cavalry leader, was placed in charge of the trans- 
port Venus, upon which the two twenty-pounder “Parrott” guns— 
Walton's battery—had been placed as armament. 

I accompanied General Forrest, with other members of his staff, on 
board the Undine when we made a trial trip to Fort Heiman, the Venus. 
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following. As we moved out into the stream the troops that had col- 
lected on the shore made the air ring with cheers for “‘ Commodore” 
Forrest, and for Forrest's cavalry afloat. 

Stopping at Fort Heiman long enough to take on board some blankets 
and hard bread which had been secured from the Mazeppa, we returned 
to Paris Landing, all fully satisfied that both boats were seaworthy 
and in first-class condition for service. We now felt prepared to move 
upon Johnsonville both by land and water. 

Happily, no one in the artillery up to this time, had been seriously 
hurt. 





Sketch of John C. Mitchel, of — ~~ — ce whilst in Command of Fort 
umter. 


By Miss Ciaupine Ruetr. 


No one can read that simple sounding name, who knows anything of 
the modern history of Ireland and South Carolina, without feeling their 
hearts stir with thoughts and memories of patriotism, devotion and 
valor. We look back upon the past, and pause to remember the unos- 
tentatious, earnest, self-immolation of father and son. But it is chiefly 
of the son that we would write, the Confederate soldier who died upon 
the parapet of Fort Sumter, July 20th, 1864. 

When he was eighteen years old his father was tried for “ high trea- 
son against the Crown” of England, and he asked and obtained per- 
mission to stand by his side in the dock, to show what he too felt and 
thought about Ireland’s wrongs and woes. 

His father owned a beautiful estate, which was confiscated when he 
was condemned (along with Smith O’Bryan and General Meagher) for 
their brave words to their countrymen. His household goods were put 
up and sold at auction, the gates thrown open to the public, and the 
vulgar gaze and careless touch of strangers desecrated the most per- 
sonal possessions of the family. Portraits of those who were gone, 
love-tokens, souvenirs of childhood, favorite horses, beloved pets, all 
went under the hammer. Their home treasures were dispersed to the 
four winda of heaven, and their fireside was given to the alien. 

After his conviction, John Mitchel was placed aboard of a transport 
and sent across seas to Australia, and his son again asked, and was 
granted, leave to accompany his father, that he might feel that a faith- 
ful heart was ready to share good or evil fortune with him. 

There they remained for some time, and the young man’s only pas- 
‘time was kangaroo hunting. These poor animals afford very good 
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sport, but are occasionally dangerous. They can spring wonderfully 
far, and their fore-paws are armed with long curved claws, that tear 
terribly. On one of these hunting expeditions, when an unfortunate 
turned to bay against his pursuers, and stood upon his long hind-legs, 
with his absurd looking little fore paws hanging down in apparent help- 
lessness, whilst the great tears rolled from bis piteous brown eyes in 
his despairing wrath, Mitchel ventured too near, was sprung upon, and 
would soon have been killed had not one of the English officers dis- 
patched the maddened creature promptly with a bullet. 

His father left Australia under peculiar circumstances. He was al- 
lowed to go at large on “ parole,” and thinking his conviction a most 
tyrannical and iniquitous proceeding on the part of the English Govern- 
ment, he determined to meet force by “ruse.” One day, when he had 
obtained a swift horse, he walked into the magistrate’s office and said 
to him, “ Mr. * * * * I have come to tell you that I will no longer be 
a prisoner on parole, I take back my word,” and before the surprised 
magistrate had time to arrest him he went out, mounted his horse and 
dashed off. He rode to the sea coast, took shipping in an American 
vessel and came over to the United States with his son. Of course 
everything had been prearranged by his friends, but he ventured the 
risk of being captured before he could get away and having a still 
harder sentence passed upon him. Would any of us be surprised if 
Mr. Parnell (who is at present an English prisoner, as Mr. Mitchel was 
then) did the same, under similar circumstances? Smith O’Bryan, a 
man of unquestioned honor, refused to receive the Queen’s pardon 
some years later because John Mitchel’s name was omitted from the list 
of “ Irish agitators” who were graciously allowed by the English Gov- 
ernment to return to Ireland. 

Mr. Mitchel’s family rejoined him in America, and they resided 
chiefly in Tennessee. He edited several newspapers with distinguished 
ability, and when the war between the States occurred he warmly ad- 
vocated the cause of the South. Not long after the war in America 
ended he returned to Ireland, and, though ineligible, was elected to 
Parliament by an overwhelming majority of votes. And the people in 
their enthusiasm took the horses from his carriage and dragged it them- 
selves through the streets. But the time for his last journey had drawn 
near, and a few days later, in the midst of his triumph, in the first 
flush of joy at his return after many long years of exile, comforted by 
the sympathy of those for whom he had suffered so much, he died, in 
the land of his nativity, that he had loved with such devoted fervor. 
The subject of our sketch became a civil engineer, and after he came 
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to the United States was employed in several parts of the country lay- 
ing out some of the railroads that bind our widely extended States 
together with their iron bands. As soon as war was declared, and the 
Confederate government took its seat at Montgomery, he and his two 
younger brothers offered their services, and all joined the Southern 
army. The youngest was subsequently killed at Gettysburg. James 
Mitchel served gallantly as the Adjutant of General Gordon’s brigade 
of Georgia troops, and lost his right arm in one of the battles around 
Richmond. John Mitchel (our hero) received an appointment as Lieu- 
tenant from the Secretary of War at Montgomery, and was ordered to 
join the battalion of South Carolina Regular Artillery, stationed at 
Fort Moultrie. He took part in the famous attack on Fort Sumter, 
12th and 13th April, 1861, and was assigned to the service of the hot- 
shot-guns of the Sumter battery at Fort Moultrie, which set fire to 
Fort Sumter, occasioning the burning of the officers’ quarters, and this 
was the immediate cause of Major Anderson’s surrender. After the 
evacuation he was sent with his company, under Captain Hollinquist’s, 
command, and the “Palmetto Guard,’ commanded by Captain George 
Cuthbert, to take possession of that important fortress (the key of the 
harbor of Charleston) and become its garrison. 

From that time until the 7th of April, 1863, all was quiet.in South 
Carolina, whilst the war raged in Virginia. Mitchel disliked garrison 
duty, and had too active and restless a spirit to brook with much 
patience the wearisome routine and confinement of a fort that was sea- 
girt on all sides, It reminded him too forcibly of a prison, and he 
made a vigorous effort to assist in raising a company, getting guns and 
forming a light battery that might be sent to join the army of the Po- 
tomac; but those in authority over him objected to the plan, and he 
was forced to remain on the coast of South Carolina. 

He was considered one of the most vigilant, conscientious and active 
officers of his splendid regiment, which was the pride of the State. 
No company surpassed his in good discipline and soldierly spirit, or his 
men in skill as artillerists. He was beloved by his comrades, and 
made many warm friends in Charleston. Had his life been spared he 
would now have held a high position in the State of his adoption, for 
he was entitled to her love by his services in her dark days of trial, 
and he inherited his father’s high abilities and noble character. It is 
indeed most probable that he would have been sent to Congress, as the 
Irish element exercises great weight in Charleston, and our late repre- 
sentative, Mr. M. P. O’Connor, was elected by Irish influence. 

When the war-cloud at length burst over that devoted city, he took 
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his full share in all the dangers and fatigues of the siege, and after 
Colonel Stephen Elliott's promotion, he was placed in command of Fort 
Sumter, which had been reduced to a silent mass of ruins, that only 
showed the redoubtable spirit of its defenders by the little flag that 
defied the utmost hatred of its foes, and fluttered day after day in the 
soft salt breeze before their eyes, despite their fierce attacks by land and 
by sea. It was sometimes shot down as often as six times during the 
course of a single day, but was always instantly replaced under fire of 
the heaviest guns that up to that time had ever been used. And it 
flew proudly there, until thatsad night in January, 1865, when Charles- 
ton was evacuated, the Confederate authorities having determined to 
withdraw the troops from her defences, and send them to reinforce 
General Joseph E. Johnston’s little army. 

The last sun-set gun boomed across the water from Fort Moultrie the 
evening of the evacuation, and Major Huguenin, who succeeded Mit- 
chel in the command of Fort Sumter, with his own hands drew down 
the faithful flag that was never more to wave from its oft-broken staff, 
cut the halliards, and with a heavy heart placed it in his valise. As 
soon as darkness closed in sufficiently to cover his movements, he 
crossed the harbor with his little band of veterans and rejoined his 
regiment, that was marching away in the brigade of regular artillery 
from Sullivan’s island, leaving behind them all the guns that they 
had served so long with such skill on many brilliant and successful 
occasions. 

When the sun rose next morning, illuminating the old city, shining 
gayly on the white seas and the glittering waves, the siege had ended, 
for the forts were all empty and silent, and the way was left open-to 
the enemy, who sailed cautiously in and took possession of the batteries 
and cannon that they had never been able to capture. 

The holy quiet of that sweet Sunday morning was harshly broken, 
and made hideous to the ears of the heart-sick inhabitants who re- 
mained, by the jubilant cries of drunken negroes, the armed tread of° 
the foe, and their insolent bands of music, as they rejoiced in the bitter 
sorrow and humiliation of those who were now, alas, deprived of their 
beloved defenders. 

But to return to Captain Mitchel. On the 20th of July, 1864, the sen- 
tinel on the parapet of Fort Sumter sent to ask the commander to be 
allowed to leave his post because the shelling of the enemy’s batteries 
on Morris Island was too severe for him to remain without the “bomb- 
proof.” Captain Mitchel refused to give him permission to do so, 
thinking it a bad precedent to establish, but when he received another 
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urgent request of a like nature from the same soldier a few moments 
later, he went upon the ramparts to see for himself if it was indeed 
necessary to withdraw the man from his post. He had only been there 
a short time, when he saw one of the enormous 300-pound shells coming 
directly towards himself; but he would not seek shelter in the adjacent 
“bomb-proof.” Having obliged the sentinel to stand his ground, he 
deemed it his duty to run the same risk, and to give the men under his 
command an example of courage and coolness. None, save those who 
have seen these immense projectiles coming, and have heard the awful 
sound that they make, can thoroughly appreciate the nerve and reso- 
lution that this decision required. The shell fell near him, burst, and 
shattered his frame, and after three hours of mortal agony, he closed 
his eyes forever, in that hard-fought and historic fort. 

“T die willingly for South Carolina, but oh! that it had been for 
Ireland!” were the last words of this gallant young officer, the eldest 
son of the “ Irish Patriot.” 

It is nineteen years since his brave heart grew still, and his com- 
rades laid him in the beautiful magnolia cemetary near Charleston, 
where the old moss draped oaks guard his resting place. The stranger 
may stand and look across the broad waters of the harbor to the grim 
and silent fortress where he breathed his last, and listen to the tall 
pines as they whisper a requiem over its commander, who lies in his 
low and blood-stained grave. 

Every year, on the 10th of May, which is the anniversary of (Stone- 
wall) Jackson’s death, the old and the young of Charleston go with 
tender and solemn love to lay floral memorials upon the mounds that 
cover those who died for them; and of all the hallowed spots at Mag- 
nolia, none is so well known, or is ever heaped so high with roses, as 
the Irish officer’s grave, which, for fourteen years, was utterly un- 
marked, save by this touching tribute of honor to his memory. 





Correspondence and Orders Concerning the Army of Northern Virginia. 
HEAD-QUARTERS, RIcHMOND, VA., May 30, 1862, 


General Joseph E. Johnston, Commanding, de. : 


General,—I went as far to-day as your pickets at the bridges on the 
Chickahominy, where the telegraph road and the old stage road cross 
that river. Lieutenant-Colonel Walker, commanding at those points, 
informed me that he had a skirmish last evening at the latter point, 
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called Halfsink, with the enemy’s cavalry. This morning he ascer- 
tained by his skirmishers that the enemy had disappeared and that 
nothing had been seen of them to-day. Captain Fox, who represented 
himself as a scout, and who I found had come into the cavalry pickets 
on the telegraph road beyond the Chickahominy, stated that the enemy 
had retired from Atlee’s and was nowhere west of the railroad in that 
vicinity. Dr. Fontaine, of the Fourth Virginia Cavalry, stated to 
me that he was last night as high up as Hanover Courthouse and 
that he saw and heard nothing of them in the region west of the road 
from Ashland to that point. He also reported that there was no 
enemy on the stage road from Fredericksburg this side of Gouldin’s, 
eighteen miles south of Fredericksburg. It was reported by citizens 
that there was a force of the enemy marching by the Amelia road, but 
of that he knows nothing. I think it probable, from what I learned 
to-day, that the enemy, being satisfied with temporarily breaking up 
our railroad communication north, have withdrawn east of these roads, 
with a view, probably, of concentrating his force nearer Richmond. 

I omitted to mention in the statement of Captain Fox that he met a 
citizen of his acquaintanve who had been seeking the restoration of 
some property, and was referred by the parties to whom he applied to 
General McClellan, who was stated to be at a point four miles from 
Atlee’s, on the road leading from Richmond to Pamunkey. He in- 
ferred that the main body of his forces was in that vicinity. You may 
probably have received more accurate accounts of the position of the 
enemy from your scouts. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
R. E. Lez, General. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF NoRTHERN VIRGINIA, 
May 30, 1862—8.40 P. M. 
Major-General Huger : 

General,—The reports of Major-General D. H. Hill give me the im- 
pression that the enemy is in considerable etrength in his front. It 
seems to me necessary that we should increase our force also. For that 
object I wish to concentrate the troops of your division on the Charles 
City road, and concentrate the troops of Major-General Hill on that to 
Williamsburg. To do this it will be necessary for you to move as early 
in the morning as possible to relieve the brigade of General Hill’s divi- 
sion now on the Charles City road. I have desired General Hill to 
send you a guide. The road is the second large one diverging to the 
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right from the Williamsburg road ; the first turns off near the toll-gate. 
On reaching your position on the Charles City road, learn at once the 
routes to the main roads to Richmond on your right and left, especially 
those to the left, and try to find guides. Be ready, if an action should 
be begun on your left, to fall upon the enemy’s left flank. 


Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. E. Jounston, General. 


P. S.—It is important to move very early. 
J. E. J. 





HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
May 31, 1862, 
Major-General Huger : 

General,—I fear that in my note of last evening, of which there is 
no copy, I was too positive on the subject of your attacking the enemy’s 
left flank. It will, of course, be necessary for you to know what force 
is before you first. I hope to be able to have that ascertained for you 
by cavalry. As our main force will be on your left, it will be neces- 
sary for your progress to the front to conform at first to that of General 
Hill. If you find no strong body in your front, it will be well to aid 
General Hill; but then a strong reserve should be retained to cover our 
right. 

Yours, truly, 
J. E. Jonnston, General. 


HEADQUARTERS RigHT WING, 
Fairfield Course, Virginia, May 30, 1862. 


Major T. G. Rhett, Assistant Adjutant-General : 


Sir,—I have the honor to draw the attention of the Commanding- 
General to the great extent of my line, reaching from New bridge on 
my right, to one mile to the left of the Meadow bridges. The protec- 
tion of this line was necessarily incumbent upon my troops, even so far 
as beyond Brook Run, until General A. P. Hill took possession on my 
left. I have a regiment stationed beyond Brook Run, with which the 
rest of my command find some difficulty in communicating. I there- 
fore desire to have that regiment replaced by one from General Hill's 
division, which is nearer, and can communicate with it much more 
readily than I can. I deem it necessary to mention that even after this 
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change, in consequence of the extent of my line, it may be broken by 
@ Vigorous assault from the enemy. 


I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. B. Macruper, Major-General Commanding. 


P. S.—I do not anticipate this at present, but only wish the Com- 


manding-General to have it in mind. 
J. B. M. 


HEADQUARTERS, Richmond, Virginia, June 1, 1862, 
Special Orders, \ 
No. 22. 

I. In pursuance of the orders of the President, General R. E. Lee 
assumes command of the armies of Eastern Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. 

The unfortunate casualty that has deprived the army in front of 
Richmond of the valuable services of its able General, is not more 
deeply deplored by any member of his command than by its present 
commander. He hopes his absence will be but temporary, and while 
he will endeavor, to the best of his ability, to perform his duties, he 
feels he will be totally inadequate to the task unless he shall receive 
the cordial support of every officer and man. 

The presence of the enemy in front of the capital, the great interests 
involved, and the existence of all that is dear to us, appeal in terms 
too strong to be unheard, and he feels assured that every man has 
resolved to maintain the ancient fame of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia and the reputation of its General, and to conquer or die in the 
approaching contest. 

II, Commanders of divisions and brigades will take every precau- 
tion and use every means in their power to have their commands in 
readiness at all times for immediate action ; they will be careful to pre- 
serve their men as much as possible, that they may be fresh when called 
upon for active service. All surplus baggage, broken-down wagons, 
horses and mules, and everything that may embarrass the prompt and 
speedy movement of the army, will be turned into depot. Only suffi- 
cient transportation will be retained for carrying the necessary cooking 
utensils, and such tents and tent-flies as are indispensable to the com- 
fort and protection of the troops. 

By order of General Lee. 


W. H. Taytor, Assistant Adjutant- General. 
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RicHMOND, VIRGINIA, June 1, 1862, 
Hon. G. W. Randolph, Secretary of War : 

Sir,—I informed General Lee yesterday that Captain Lee, in com- 
mand of naval forces at Drewry’s Bluff, reported to me that the sup- 
porting force to his battery had been withdrawn, with the exception of 
about three hundred troops, and that a land force was necessary to pro- 
tect his handfull of seamen who man the batteries. 

Inclosed herewith I hand you Captain Lee’s dispatch of this even- 
ing, announcing the ascent of the river by iron vessels of the enemy, 
and the landing of troops from his transports, seven miles below the 
battery. Unless troops are immediately sent down the batteries may 
be carried by a small land force, and I suggest that a sufficient force be 
sent at once. The steamers at Rockets will transport them. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
8. R. Mauuory, Secretary of the Navy. 





HEADQUARTERS, Richmond, Virginia, June 1, 1862. . 


Colonel E. F. Keen, 
Commanding Fifth Regiment Virginia Volunteers, Drewry’s Bluff : 
Colonel,—Your telegram of yesterday has been received. General 
Lee directs me to say to you that the command of the troops at Drewry’s 
Bluff having devolved upon you, you will take all the necessary steps 
for protecting the defenses on the river. You will guard carefully all 
the approaches towards the batteries from the direction of City Point, 
sending forward your pickets on all the roads leading in that direction, 
with instructions to watch carefully the movements of the enemy, and 
report any appearance of an advance. You will oppose to the last 
extremity any attempt upon your position. You will report promptly 
any movement of the enemy. There is a brigade of General Holmes’s 
command at Petersburg. You will endeavor to keep a system of com- 
munication with this force, as there is a material dependence upon yours 
and this force. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


A. L. Lone, Colonel and Military Secretary. 





HEADQUARTERS, Richmond, Virginia, June 1, 1862, 


Major-General W. W. Loring, Commanding Department, éc., 
Salt Sulphur Springs, near Union, Va.: 
General,—In reply to your letter of the 28th ultimo, I am directed 
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by General Lee to say that under all the circumstances it would appear 
that the dispositions which you have ordered are the best that could be 
made to meet the present emergency. He hopes that you will be 
enabled by energy and perseverance to make up for the small means at 
your command, and in a short while to gather a considerable force from 
the country in which you are operating. 

As regards the infantry force from General Ed. Johnson’s army to 
which you allude, the General suggests that you correspond with the 
officer in command in reference to any movement or codperation which 
you think advisable, and which would not jeopardize the safety of that 
line. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


W. H. Taytor, Assistant Adjutant-General. 





RIcHMOND, VIRGINIA, June 1, 1862. 
Brigadier-General Walker, Petersburg, Virginia: 
If you have not left Petersburg, proceed at once with your entire 
force to Drewry’s Bluff. Reply immediately, and state the number of 


your troops. 
G. W. Ranpoupx, Secretary of War. 





PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, June 1, 1862. 
Hon. G. W. Randolph, Secretary of War: 

Your dispatch to General Walker is received. He went to Rich- 
mond this morning with his brigade. I have left me here not more 
than four hundred well men, and they are very indifferently armed. 
I arrived here but a few hours ago. 

R. Ransom, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Department of Appomattox. 





Drewry'’s Buurr, VirGIniA, June 1, 1862, 
&. R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy, Richmond, Virginia : 

Reported four transports landing troops at Howlett’s Landing, seven 
miles below, and two gunboats coming up, firing occasionally to clear 
the banks. We have only a small force to prevent them from out- 
flanking us. I do not know who commands the forces outside. 


S. 8. Lez, Captain, Commanding. 
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PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, June 1, 1862, 
Hon. G W. Randolph, Secretary of War : 


Two gunboats and one transport passed our pickets at Giles’s Land- 
ing, on James River, at 12 M. on their way up the river. No par- 
ticulars. 

Your obedient servant, 


James F, MILLicgan, Captain and Signal Officer. 





PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, June 1, 1862. 
Hon. G. W. Randolph : 

The Thirtieth Virginia left here at 10 P. M., and the Forty-eighth 
Georgia at 11. A train has also [been] ordered, as I understand, to 
take up the Arkansas regiment of Colonel Manning at Port Walthall 
Junction. These troops could be stopped in Richmond and ordered 
back to Half-Way Station, thence take the line of march for Drewry’s 
Bluff. 

R. Ransom. 





RiIcHMOND, VIRGINIA, June 2, 1862. 
Senior Officer at Drewry's Bluff, Va. : 
We have just heard from Petersburg that seven or nine gunboats and 
six transports, with barges in tow, passed up James river since sunrise. 


Reinforcements are on their way to join you. 
G. W. Ranpoupa, 


Secretary of War. 





ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Richmond, Virginia, June 2, 1862. 
Special Orders, 
No. 126. 


* * * * * * *x * 
II. By direction of the President General Robert E. Lee, C. 8. Army, 
will assume the immediate command of the armies in eastern Virginia 


and North Carolina. 
* * * * * * * 


By command of the Secretary of War. 
JoHN WITHERS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 





HEapquagtTers, Dass’s House VireGinis, June 3, 1862. 
Major W. H. Stevens, 
Chief Engineer Army Northern Virgima : 
Major,—I desire you to make an examination of the country in the 
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vicinity of the line which our army now occupies, with a view of ascer- 
taining the best position in which we may fight a battle or resist the 
advance of the enemy. The commanding points on this line I desire 
to be prepared for occupation by our field guns, and the whole line 
strengthened by such artificial defenses as time and opportunity may 
permit. My object is to make use of every means in our power to 
strengthen ourselves and to enable us to fight the enemy to the best 
advantage. It is not intended to construct a continuous line of defense 
or to erect extensive works. Having selected the line and put the 
works in progress of construction, I desire you to resume the examina- 
tion and see what other positions can be taken nearer Richmond in 
case of necessity. You will please make requisitions upon the com- 
manders of divisions in the vicinity of the works to be constructed for 
such working parties as may be necessary. You must also make 
arrangements to collect such tools as may be with the army, and I 
have to request that you will push forward the work with the utmost 
diligence. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. E. Lez, General. 





The Men who Wore the Gray. 


A New Poem sy Fatuer Ran. 


[The following exquisite poem was prepared to be read at the meet- 
ing in behalf of the Southern Historical Society, in New Orleans, April 
25th. From some cause it failed to reach the committee in time, and 
was not read. But we are sure that our readers will thank us for 
giving it here, and will join us in tendering Father Ryan the warm 
gratitude of true Confederates everywhere for adding this gem to the 
many others with which he has enriched our Southern literature, and 
embalmed the precious memories of the land and cause we love so 
well. ] 

Tell it as you may, 

It never can be told; 
Sing it as you will, 

It never can be sung :— 


The story of the glory 

Of the men who wore the gray 
In their graves, so still; 
The story of the living, 
Unforgiven yet forgiving, 
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The victims still of hate, 
Who have forever clung, 
With a love that will not die, 
To the memories of our Past, 
Who are patient and who wait, 
True and faithful to the last,— 
For the Easter morning sky, 
When Wrong’s rock shall roll away 
From the sepulchre of Right, 
And the Right shall rise again 
In the brightness of a light, 
That shall never fade away, 
Triumphantly and glorious 
To teach once more to men, 
The Conquered are victorious. 
The Conquered in the strife, 
Thro’ their children yet shall reign 
By their patience and their peace ; 
They shall fill the People’s life, 
From Right's ever-virgin vein, 
With the purest blood that flows, 
Made the purer by our woes, 
Without stain and without cease, 
Till the children of our foes 
Shall be proud and glad to claim 
And to write upon one scroll 
Every dear and deathless name 
On our Southern muster-roll. 











Ah! we rebels met defeat 
On the gory battle-field, 
And we flung our muskets down, 
When our Bonnie Flag was furled ; 
Bat our right did but retreat 
With pure honor for her shield, 
And with justice for her crown, 
From the forces of the world ;— 
(For against us thousands came, 
Money-bought from every clime, 
But we stood against them all, 
For the honor of our name, 
Till the fated day of time 
Came but to crown our Fall 
With a fadeless wreath of Fame.) 


Retreat into that shrine, 
Back of every Southern breast, 
Your hearts, my friends, and mine, 





~~ 
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Where Right finds a holy Rest 
On the altar-stairs that slope 

Toward the throne where reigns the Just, 
Where we still live on and hope, 

And in Him we place our trust. 


Is it treason thus to sing? 
Why, then treason let it be, 
Must we stoop to fawn on wrong? 
To the Idol must we bring 
Our heart’s idolatry 
And the fealty of song? 
No, no ;—the past is past— 
May it never come again ; 
May no drum, or bugle’s blast 
Summoa warriors to the plain ! 
The battle’s play is o’er, 
We staked our all and lost— 
The red wild waves that tossed 
The Southland’s sacred bark 
Are sleeping on the shore. 
She went down in the dark. 
Is it wrong for us to listen 
To the waves that still will glisten 
Where the wreck we loved went down? 
Is it wrong to watch the willows 
That are drooping o’er the grave? 
Is it wrong to love our brave? 


Are our memories a treason 
To the Powers we must obey ? 
Can the victors give a reason 
Why the men who wore the gray 
From our hearts should march away, 
And should pass from us forever 
Like the dreamings of the night? 
Do they want the South to sever 
The blood-consecrated ties, 
The sacred bonds of sorrow 
That will link our last To-morrow 
To our glory hallowed Past? 
Ah! our hearts cry: Never! Never! 
For each soldier heart that dies 
In our memories still is beating; 
Tho’ the years are fast retreating, 
We remember to the last. 
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Nay ; tell it as you may 

It never can be told, 
And sing it as you will, 

It never can be sung— 


The story of the glory of our Bonnie, Bonnie Flag, 
When its battle-wings were waving in the valley—on the crag,— 
On the billows of the ocean,—by the river’s winding shore. 


The years have passed away, 
But, ah! ’tis flinging still 
Around our hearts to-day 
The self-same spell it flung 
O’er our soldiers in their gray. 


Back of lines that never quailed— 
Far from battle-banners’ flash— 
There were lips that moaned and wailed, 

And how many eyes that wept; 

Tho’ they heard no cannon crash 
Nor the terror-storms of lead, 

And they sighed the while they slept 
When they dreamed their own were dead, 
Mothers, wives and children fair, 

Back of all the ranks that fought, 
Knelt adown in holy prayer, 
And in heaven only sought, 
In their infinite despair, 
Gleams of hope to light the Night 
Darkly gathering o’er the Right. 


Can a singer gather up, 
In the chalices of song, 

Half the tears that filled the cup 
Of the griefs of such a throng? 


Crimson drops on battle-plain, 

Thro’ four sorrow-laden years,— 
Were they richer than the rain, 

That baptized our homes with tears? 


Nay ; no singer yet has sung 
Song to tell how hearts had bled, 
Where, our soldiers’ homes among, 
Wept eyes waiting for the dead. 


And one—statuesque and still— 
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(Is he in the hall to-night, 
Who yet suffers for the Right ?) 
Faithful chieftain of our Cause— 
Like an ocean rock his will 
Let the wild waves rise and fall; 
What cares it, and what cares he? 
Tho’ still banned by Freedom’s laws! 
In his home beside the sea 
Lives he freest of the free. 
Ah! they chained his feeble frame, 
But they could not chain his thought, 
Nor the Right for which he fought, 
And they could not chain his fame, 
But they riveted his name 
To the hearts of you and me ;— 
Aged chieftain! Southern truth! 
In you keeps immortal youth ! 
You, our truest and our best, 
What care you for any ban? 
Are you not the noblest guest 
J In the hearts of each and all? 
For us all you wore wrong’s chain, 
And each heart is now the hall 
P Where you have the right to reign. 





Leader of the men in gray! 
Chieftain—truest of the true— 
Write our story as you may, 
And you did; but even you, 
With your pen, could never write 
Half the story of our land. 
Your’s the heart and your’s the hand— 
Sentinels of Southern right; 
Your’s the brave, strong eloquence- - 
Your true words our last defense ; 
Warrior words—bat even they 
Failed as failed our men in gray ; 
Fail to tell the story grand 
Of our cause and of our land. 
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Notes and Queries. 


Did General L, A. Armistead Fight on the Federal Side at First 
Manassas ? 


General Abner Doubleday, in his “Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg” (page 195), says: “Armistead was shot down by the side of 
the gun he had taken. It is said he had fought on our side in the 
first battle of Bull Run, but had been seduced by Southern affili- 
ations to join in the rebellion, and now dying in the effort to extend 
the area of slavery over the free States, he saw with a clearer vision 
that he had been engaged in an unholy cause, and said to one of our 
officers, who leaned over him: ‘Tell General Hancock I have wronged 
him, and have wronged my country.’”’ 

Now, we have only quoted this statement in order to pronounce it 
without the shadow of foundation, and to express our surprise that a 
soldier of General Doubleday’s position should thus recklessly reflect 
on the honor of a brave foeman upon the flimsy “it is said,” and the 
camp rumor of “ one of our officers.” But the man who could gravely 
assert that the Confederates were fighting “ to extend the area of slavery 
over the free States,” is probably sufficiently blinded by his prejudices 
to believe anything to the detriment of “ Rebels.” 


Ts it still the “ Confederate Congress ?” 


The Army and Navy Journal published recently the following : 

“ There is little said about the ‘ Rebel Brigadiers’ in the present Con- 
gress, but there is a pretty good number of them on hand—eight in the 
Senate and thirteen in the House. The Senate has also four Con- 
federate Colonels, one Captain and two privates; and the House has 
nineteen Oolonels, two Majors, seven Captains, one Lieutenant, and 
fourteen who were privates, or whose rank is not given. Among the 
Congressmen prominent in the Confederate Government who did not 
serve in the army are Senator Garland of Arkansas, and Ben Hill of 
Georgia, who were in the Confederate Senate, Alexander H. Stephens, 
the Confederacy’s Vice-President, Joseph E. Brown, who was the 
‘ War-Governor’ of Georgia, Singleton of Mississippi, and Vest of Mis- 
souri, who were in the Rebel Congress, and Reagan of Texas, who was 
Postmaster-General of the Confederacy during its whole existence.” 

We have no doubt that the soldiers on the other side of the Potomac 
really rejoice that the South has so frequently put into places of honor 
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the men who fought for her, as much as they detest the general custom 
of the North to pass by her soldiers and honor instead “ those who were 
invisible in war and are now invincible in peace.” 


The Man who saw the Beginning and the End. 


Major Wilmer McLean, who died in Alexandria recently, was the 
man who literally saw the beginning and end of the late war. It was 
on his farm that the battle of Bull Run was fought, and General Lee 
surrendered in his house at Appomattox, to which he had moved with 
his family, in order to be free from the annoyances of the war. 


Did the Confederate Authorities ever Refuse any Proposition to Miti- 
gate the Sufferings of Prisoners ? 


The Michigan 2st and Tribune makes the recent speech of Presi- 
dent Davis in New Orleans the occasion of a vile attack upon him, and 
among other slanders prints the following, which we only reproduce in 
order to brand it as false in every particular, and to ask our readers to 
turn again to the abundant proofs we have given that the Confederate 
authorities never refused a proposition looking to the amelioration of the 
condition of prisoners. The extract is as follows: 


“A citizen of Andersonville who was in and around the murder 
ground there during the awful days of 1864, related to the writer 
hereof, who visited the place a year and a half ago, that the horrors of 
the stockade had incited the people of Americus, twenty miles south 
of Andersonville, to pity ; that they bought and contributed a few car- 
loads of provisions and sent them to the dying men; that the rebel 
scoundrels refused these generous people the pleasure of relieving the 
suffering soldiers, and forced them to’ take their laden cars back to 
Americus unopened. Jeff Davis's rebel Surgeon-General reported to 
Jeff Davis's rabble in session at Richmond that the unutterable woe he 
found at Andersonville should be ameliorated, and that the fields of 
corn and potatoes which stretched abroad in that vicinity not only would 
be the means of giving life and health to the starving’ thousands, but 
could and should be devoted to that purpose, and yet, not an ear of 
succulent corn, nor a healthful vegetable of any sort, passed into those 
gates of death. The Hon. Jefferson Davis himself was enthroned in 
Richmond during his brief disgraceful reign, and he must have forgotten 
that in November, 1863, the United States Government sent Captain 
Irving up the James with the steamer Convoy laden with clothing and 
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provisions for the Union soldiers at Libby and Bell Isle, and that the 
steamer Convoy returned still laden as she went, the rebel scoundrels 
at Richmond refusing to allow the goods to be delivered to the sufferers 
there. History will be obliged to step carefully when she goes over 
this ground, or she will step on Jeff Davis and the inhuman workers of 
iniquity who brought the cruel rebellion upon us.” 


We respectfully ask citizens of Americus to tell if they ever carried 
provisions to prisoners at Andersonville which they were not allowed 
to distribute ? 

And we ask Judge Ould to tell us what he knows about the effort of 
“the steamer Convoy?” 





Sparks from the Camp Fires. 


“Wuat vip THEM Guns OCost.’—Among the Confederate war 
reminiscences, none are more pleasant than the story of Jim. Jim was 
attached to Rosser’s cavalry, in Stuart’s command. He was noted for 
his strong antipathy for shot and shell, and a peculiar way he had for 
avoiding too close a communion with the same, but at last all his pains 
failed to keep him out of the “row,” and he, with his comrades under a 
lieutenant, was detailed to support a battery that composed a portion 
of the rear guard. The enemy kept pressing so close in fact as to 
endanger the retreating forces, and the troops covering the retreat had 
orders to keep the enemy in check, for a given period at all hazards, 
and the order was obeyed to the letter, though under a galling fire. 
Our friend Jim grew desperate. He stuck behind trees that appeared 
to his excited vision no larger than ramrods. He tried lying down. 
In fact, he placed himself in every position his genius could invent, 
but the “hiss” of bullets haunted him still. At last, in despair, he 
called to his commanding officer, “Lieutenant, let’s fall back.” “I cannot 
do it, Jim,” the officer replied: “Well, I'll be drat if we don’t get 
cleaned out if we stay here!” “My orders, Jim, are to hold this place 
and support that battery of guns,” pointing to the artillery close by. 
“If we fall back the enemy will rush in and capture the guns.” Just 
at that time a well-directed bullet impressed Jim with the fact that a 
change of base became necessary. Jim found another apparently pro- 
tected spot, and as soon as he recovered his mind he sang out: “Oh! 
Lieutenant! what do you think them ‘ere cannons cost?” “I don’t 
know, Jim; I suppose a thousand dollars.” “Well,” said Jim, “let's take 
up a collection and pay for the guns, and let the Yankees have ‘em.” 
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Way “StoneEwaLtL” Jackson pip Not Drinx.—Colonel A. R. 
Boteler, in the Philadelphia Weekly Times, tells the following 
story concerning General Jackson: ‘‘ Having lingered to the last 
allowable moment with the members of my family, ‘hereinbefore 
mentioned’—as the legal documents would term them—it was after 10 
o'clock at night when I returned to headquarters for final instruction, 
and before going to the General’s room I ordered two whiskey toddies 
to be brought up after me. When they appeared I offered one of the 
glasses to Jackson, but he drew back, saying: ‘ No, Colonel, you must 
excuse me; I never drink intoxicating liquors.’ ‘I know that, General,’ 
said I, ‘ but though you habitually abstain, as I do myself, from every- 
thing of the sort, there are occasions, and this is one of them, when a 
stimulant will do us both good ; otherwise, I would neither take it my- 
self nor offer it to you. So you must make an exception to your gen- 
eral rule, and join me in a toddy to-night.’ He again shook his head, 
but, nevertheless, took the tumbler and began to sip its contents. 
Presently putting it on the table, after having but partially emptied it, 
he said : ‘Colonel, do you know why I habitually abstain from intoxi- 
cating drinks?’ And on my replying in the negative, he continued: 
‘ Why, sir, because I like the taste of them, and when I discovered that 
to be the case I made up my mind at once to do without them alto- 
gether.’ ”’ 





EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





GENERAL Fivz LEz’s visit To THE SouTH has been postponed until the early 
autumn by the severe illness of his wife’s mother. Our kind friends at Atlanta, 
Augusta, Savannah, Charleston, &., were preparing to give our gallant friend an 
ovation, and to make his tour a great success for the Society. But we are sure 
that they will appreciate the necessity for the delay, and will be equally ready to 
greet “General Fitz’ in the autumn. 


“MemoriaL Day” seems to have been observed this year all through the South 
with even more than usual enthusiasm. Large crowds, brilliant speeches and 
sweet music have added to the interest of the occasion, while fair hands have 
strewn with choicest flowers the graves of our heroic dead. 

We regret that our space forbids us even the briefest notice of the many reports 
of these services which we have received (and we are always glad to receive and 
preserve them), but we may say that we are gratified to find that the general tone 
and spirit of the speeches are admirable—avoiding on the one hand a revival of 
the bitter memories and stormy passions of the war, and on the other a cringing, 
suppliant tone which would dishonor the heroic dead who died for the Right. 

We propose hereafter to cull for our pages some of the gems produced--notably 
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a poem by Miss Marr, of Warrenton, Va., sister of the lamented Captain Marr who 
fell in the first skirmish at Fairfax Courthouse--and some extracts from General 
Fitz Lee’s oration at Hollywood. 


RENEWALs are always in order, and especially so on the part of those to whom 
we have been sending the Papers all of the year (this making six numbers) without 
payment. We need not remind any such that we need their renewals, and that 
the indulgence we have granted them only strengthens our claim. 


Lire MEMBERSHIPs were never more desired than now, and our friends who have 
been talking of becoming Life Members will greatly oblige us by sending the fee 
($50.00) at this time. 


GENERAL Georce D. Jonyston, who has been making for us so successful a 
canvass in New Orleans, proposes to go soon to Texas, where we doubt not he 
will have a cordial greeting from old comrades and meet hearty sympathy and 
active help in his great work for the Society. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. By Henry M. Cist, Brevet Brigadier-General 
U.8. V.;.A. A. G. on the staff of Major-General Rosecrans and the staff of 
Major-General Thomas ; Secretary of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland. 


Attanta, By the Hon. Jacob D. Cox, Ex-Governor of Ohio; late Secretary of 
the Interior of the United States; Major General U.S. V., etc. 


We have received from the publishers (Charles Scribner’s Sons), through West & 
Johnston, Richmond, these two volumes, which constitute 8 and 9 of the uniform 
series they are bringing out. Reserving them for future review by some competent 
hand, we can only say now that these volumes should havea place in our libraries 
as giving the Federal side of the story, told by active participants. But each suc- 
cessive volume only gives renewed emphasis to our previously expressed opinion 
that if the Messrs. Scribner really desire to publish valuable ‘material for the 
future historian,’ then they must bring out twelve companion volumes written by 
some of our ablest Confederate soldiers. 


THE OrrictaL LETTERS OF ALEXANDER SpotswooD, LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF 
THE CoLony oF VirGinia, 1710-1722. Now first printed from the manuscript 
in the collections of the Virginia Historical Society. With an introduction and 
notes by R, A. Brock, Corresponding Secretary and Librarian of the Society. 
Vol. 1. [Seal of the Society.] Richmozd, V2, Published vy the “Soticty 
MDCCCLXXXII. 

PRocEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA HisToRICAL SoclETY, WITH THE ADDREss oF Wm. 
Wirt Henry on THE Earby SETTLEMENT oF VirGini1a. February 24, 1882. 


We have just received the above from the Secretary, R. A. Brock, Esq., and 
have only space now to congratulate the Society on preserving this valuable mate- 
rial, on the skilful editing which Mr. Brock has done, and on the tasteful and 
beautiful manner in which the printer (W. Ellis Jones, Richmond), has done his 
work. We will hereafter show the historic value of the Spottswood Letters, and 
give some specimens of the able and conclusive manner in which Mr. Henry has 
vindicated the truth of early Virginia history. 
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BIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR. 


ASK the recovered Dyspeptics, Bilious Sufferers, Victims of Fever and Ague,| 
the Mercurial-Diseased Patient, how they recovered Health, Cheerful Spirits and | 
| Good Appetite. They will tell you by taking SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR. | 
| For Dyspepsia Constipation, Jaundice, Bilious Attacks, Sick Headache, Colic, | 
| Depression of Spirits, Sour Stomach, Heart-Burn, &e., &c., | 

IT HAS NO EQUAL. | 
| This unrivalled Southern Remedy is warranted not to contain a single particle) 
| of Mercury, or any injurious mineral substance, but is | 
PURELY VEGETABLE. 
If you feel drowsy, debilitated, have frequent headache, mouth tastes badly, | 
| poor appetite and tongue coated, you are calining from torpid liver or “ bilious- | 
| ness,” and nothing will cure you so speedily and permanently as to take | 

~ 


SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR. 


It is given with safety and the happiest results to the most delicate infant. 
takes the place of quinine and bitters of every kind. It is the cheapest, purest | 
| and best family medicine in the world. Beware of counterfeits. Take only the | 
genuine—in white wrapper, with red Z in front. Prepared by 

Sold by all druggists. _a ‘H. ZEILIN & Co. 


‘CARLTON McCARTHY & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
916 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


| Any Book noticed or advertised in this Magazine, or any other book, 
| mailed to any address, on receipt of retail price. BOOKS HARD TO) 
FIND A SPECIALTY. 

al Books, New and Old, Bought, Sold and Exchanged. — 
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ADVERTISERS 


Can learn the exact cost of any proposed’ 
line of Advertising in American Papers 
by addressing Gro. P. Rowett & Co's 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, No. 10 


‘Spruce St. N. Y. 
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| TREDEGAR IRON WORKS, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
I invite the attention of the trade to the HORSE AND MULE SHOES which I| 
| am now manufacturing with patented machinery. I will supply them at market | 
prices, and confidently recommend them as equal to the best in quality. 
| Orders solicited also for RAILROAD FASTENINGS, including SPIKES, FISH | 
| PLATES, TRACK BOLTS, and CONTINUOUS LIP CHAIRS; also BAR IRON | 
| CARS, CAR WHEELS, and all kinds of material for Freight Cars 
J. R. ANDERSON, President. 
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